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When  I  received  the  honour  of  an  invitation  tO'  preside  at  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Section  of  the  British  Association  my  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  the  subject  of  the  Presidential  Address,  which,  if  I  accepted  the 
invitation,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  prepare.  On  looking  back  over  the 
Addresses  of  past  Presidents  of  this  Section  since  its  institution  in 
1884  I  found  that  no  one  had  dealt  with  Egypt  as  a  field  for  anthropo¬ 
logical  research.  It  was  because  of  this  that  I  decided  to  accept  the 
Council’s  invitation,  and  I  am  here  to-day  to  bring  before  your  notice 
some  facts  regarding  the  civilisation  of  the  country  with  which  I  have 
long  been  associated,  and  in  which  I  have  spent  many  years  of  my  life. 

In  1897,  when  the  British  Association  last  met  in  this  great  city  on 
the  Mersey-side,  Sir  Arthur  Evans  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair  of 
this  Section,  and ‘the  subject  of  his  address  was  ‘  The  Eastern  Question 
in  Anthropology.  ’  Surveying  the  early  history  of  civilisation  as  far  as 
it  was  then  known,  he  insisted  that  the  adequate  recognition  of  the 
Eastern  background  was  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
^gean.  He  laid  stress  on  the  part  which  Crete  had  played  in  the 
first  emancipation  of  the  European  genius,  and  pointed  out  that  in 
Crete,  far  earlier  than  elsewhere,  can  be  traced  the  vestiges  of  primeval 
intercourse  with  the  Nile  Valley.  Nineteen  years  later,  years  that 
were  extraordinarily  prolific  in  archseological  discovery  in  every  part  of 
the  Near  East,  Sir  Arthur  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  British 
Association  at  Newcastle.  He  then  addressed  us  on  ‘New  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Lights  on  the  Origins  of  Civilisation  in  Europe.’  Referring  to 
his  epoch-making  discoveries  in  Crete  he  said,  ‘  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  quickening  impulse  came  to  Crete  from  the  Egyptian 
and  not  from  ‘the  Oriental  side;  the  Eastern  factor  in  it  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  late  appearance.’  By  that  time  Sir  Arthur’s  researches  had  led 
him  to  the  ‘  definite  conclusion  that  cultural  influences  were  already 
reaching  Crete  from  beyond  the  Libyan  Sea,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Egyptian  Dynasties.’  He  further  said  ‘the  impression  of  a  very 
active  agency  indeed  is  so  strong  that  the  possibility  of  some  actual 
immigration  into  the  island  of  the  older  Egyptian  element,  due  to  the 
conquests  of  the  first  Pharaohs,  cannot  be  excluded.’ 

I  propose,  to-day  to  deal  with  some  of  the  questions  relating  to  the 
origins  of  the  Egyptian  civilisation,  and  incidentally  shall  touch  upon 
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this  Cretan  problem.  At  the  end  of  my  address  I  shall  very  briefly 
refer  to  the  much  neglected  modem  Egyptians,  and  to  the  need  there 
is  to  study  them.  Much  has  been  written  during  the  last  twenty  years 
about  the  origins  ot  the  Egyptian  civilisation,  but  there  are  some 
facts  which,  I  think,  have  either  escaped  notice  or  have  not  been  duly 
considered,  and  there  are  others  upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  insufficient 
stress  has  been  laid.  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  physical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  people,  for  that  is  not  my  province.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  certain  inferences  that  I  believe  can  be  drawn  from  the 
monuments  of  pre-dynastic  and  dynastic  times. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  haJbits,  modes  of  life,  and  occupations 
of  all  communities  are  immediately  dependent  upon  the  features  and 
products  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwell.  Any  inquiry  into  Egyptian 
origins  ought,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the  question,  What  were  the 
physical  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  immediately 
preceding,  and  during,  the  rise  of  its  civilisation?  Until  this  question 
is  answered  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  with  such 
important  problems  as,  e.g. — agriculture,  architecture,  shipbuilding, 
tool-making,  or  weaving.  The  first  thing  that  we  ought  to  know  is 
what  were  the  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  animals  that  were  to  be  found 
in  Egypt  in  the  wild  state,  and  what  was  the  economic  value  of  the 
indigenous  flora  and  fauna.  We  ought,  in  fact,  to  know  what  the 
country  was  like  in  pre-agricultural  days.  If  there  was  no  timber  in 
the  country,  then  it  may,  I  think,  be  confidently  said  that  the  art  of 
the  carpenter  did  not  originate  in  Egypt;  that  the  architectural  styles 
founded  on  wood  construction  could  not  have  arisen  there;  that  the  art 
of  shipbuilding  (at  all  events  of  building  ships  of  wood)  did  not  originate 
there.  Similarly,  if  there  were  no  incense-bearing  trees  or  shrubs  in 
the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense 
arose  there.  Again,  the  art  of  weaving  presupposes  the  presence  of 
sheep  or  goats  for  wool,  or  of  flax  for  linen  thread.  All  these  kinds 
of  problems  depend  upon  the  natural  products  of  a  country,  or  they 
did  so  depend  in  the  early  days  of  civilisation. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  Egypt  as  a  paradise,  as  the  most 
fertile  country  in  the  world,  where,  if  we  but  scratch  the  soil  and 
scatter  seed,  we  have  only  to  await  and  gather  the  harvest.  The 
Greeks  spoke  of  Egypt  as  the  most  fit  place  for  the  first  generations 
of  men,  for  there,  they  said,  food  was  always  ready  at  hand,  and  it 
took  no  labour  to  secure  an  abundant  supply.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Egypt  of  to-day  is  a.  very  different  place  from  the  Egypt 
of  pre-agricultural  times.  There  has  been  a.  great,  but  gradual,  change 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  mortuary 
chapels  of  tombs  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  Empire,  are  scenes  of  papyrus  swamps  and  reed  marshes;  in 
these  swamps  and  marshes  are  figured  the  animals  and  birds  that  then 
frequented  them.  Among  the.  animals  are  the  hippopotamus*  and  the 
wild  boar,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,  and  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl. 
These  animals,  and  some  of  the  birds,  have  now  disappeared  from  the 
region  north  of  the  First  Cataract.  Only  very  recently  has  the  croco¬ 
dile  become  extinct  north  of  Asw^n.  It  was  still  occasionally  seen  in 
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the  Delta  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was 
fairly  plentiful  in  Upper  Egypt  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ,  but  it  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  north  of  Wadi  Haifa.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  hippopotamus.  In  the  twelfth  century  this  mammal 
still  frequented  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  two  specimens 
were  actually  killed  near  Damietta  by  an  Italian  surgeon  in  the 
year  1600.^  In  the  Dongola  Province  of  Nubia  it  was  very  common 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  Burckhardt  states  that  it  was 
then  a  terrible  plague  there  on  account  of  its  voracity.  In  1812  several 
hippopotami  passed  the  Second  Cataract  and  made  their  appearance 
at  Wadi  Haifa  and  Derr,  while  one  was  actually  seen  at  Darawi,  a 
day’s  march  north  of  Aswan.^  The  wild  boar  is  apparently  now  extinct 
in  Egypt,  but  specimens  were  shot  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  region  of 
the  Wadi  Natrun  dmang  last  century.  The  ibis  has  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  Lower  Nile  Valley,  where  it  was  once  so  common. 
The  last  specimen  of  this  bird  recorded  in  Egypt  was  shot  in  1877 
in  Lake  Menzaleh.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  Lower  Nubia,  but  has 
now  entirely  disappeared  from  Egypt  proper. 

Much  is  known  about  the  ancient  fauna  of  the  desert  wadies  from 
the  paintings  and  sculptured  scenes  in  the  tombs  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Kingdoms  and  of  the  Empire.  On  the  walls  of  many  of  these  tombs 
are  depicted  hunting  scenes,®  and  among  the  wild  animals  figured  in 
them  are  the  lion,  leopard.  Barbary  sheep,  wild  ass,  wild  ox,  hartebeest, 
oryx,  ibex,  addax,  dorcas  gazelle,  fallow  deer,  giraffe,  and  ostrich.  As 
several  of  these  animals  are  not  now  known  in  Egypt  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  scenes  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  ancient  fauna 
of  the  country.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  scenes 
depict  actual  hunts  that  took  place  in  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  Deserts 
not  far  from  the  localities  in  which  the  tombs  figuring  them  are  found. 
Tliere  is  some  corroborative  evidence  in  the  references  in  the  ancient 
literature  to  the  hunting  of  the  wild  animals  that  frequented  Egypt. 
Thutmose  IV.,  for  example,  hunted  the  lion  and  ibex  in  the  desert 
plateau  near  Memphis;  ^  Amenhotep  III.  killed  102  fierce  lions  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,®  and  in  his  second  regnal  year  he  hunted 
wild  cattle  in  the  desert  near  Keneh ;  ®  he  saw  there  a  herd  of  170, 
and  of  these  he  and  his  Huntsmen  captured  96.  The  desert  to  the  east 
of  Kuft  was  a  famous  hunting-ground  at  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  At  the  present  day  all  but  one  of  the  animals  represented  in 
these  ancient  hunting  scenes  are  found  in  the  Nubian  Deserts  to  the 
south  of  Egypt.  The  exception  is  important;  it  is  the  fallow  deer 
which  belongs  to  the  Holarctic,  not  to  the  Ethiopian,  zoological  zone. 
Although  most  of  the  animals  that  were  hunted  by  the  dynastic  Egyp¬ 
tians  have  now  disappeared  from  their  northern  home,  many  have  been 
recorded  in  recent  years  as  occurring  in  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  Deserts. 
We  can,  in  fact,  follow  them  gradually  receding  southwards.  The 
dorcas  gazelle  is  still  common  in  both  deserts,  and  the  addax  some¬ 
times  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  Wadi  Natrdn.  The  ibex  is  occasionally 
seen  on  the  mountains  north-east  of  Keneh.  The  Barbary  sheep 
(Ammotragus  tragelapfius)  was  observed  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  in  1878 
in  the  Wadi  Shietun  which  opens  on  the  Nile  below  Ekhmim.®  The 
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wild  ass  was  recorded  by  James  Burton  in  1823  in  tKe  desert  north-east 
of  Keneh ;  he  remarks  that  then  the  Arabs  of  this  part  of  the  desert  let 
their  female  donkeys  loose  to  be  served  by  the  wild  males.  ^  Later,  in 
1828,  Linant  de  Bellefonds  saw  many  wild  asses  in  the  region  between 
Darawi  and  Berber;  they  were,  he  says,  often  trapped  by  the  Bishartn, 
who  used  the  flesh  as  food.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  ostrich  frequented  the  desert  near  Suez.®  A  hundred  years 
later  it  was  reported  to  be  numerous  in  the  Arabian  Desert  opposite 
Esneh,  and  there  is  a  wadi,  some  distance  south-east  of  Aswan,  that 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  Wadi  Naam,  ‘  the  Wadi  of  Ostriches.’  In  the 
Libyan  Desert  the  bird  was  fairly  common  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
W.  G.  Browne,  who  travelled  along  the  coast  west  of  Alexandria  in 
1792,  states  that  tracks  of  the  ostrich  were  frequently  seen,  and  he  noted 
also  that  the  bird  sometimes  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Wadi  Natrun.®  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  in  1799  reported  that  it  was  then 
common  in  the  mountains  south-west  of  Alexandria.^®  In  1837  Lord 
Lindsay  saw  the  ostrich  near  Esneh, “  but  the  northern  limit  of  the  bird 
is  now  very  much  further  south.  The  lion  is  mentioned  by  Sonnini  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  one  of  the  larger  carnivora  which 
then  approached  the  confines  of  Egypt,  but  did  not  long  remain  in  the 
country. 

Now  the  appearance  of  all  these  animals  in  Egypt,  and  in  its  border¬ 
ing  deserts  in  dynastic  times  presupposes  that  the  vegetation  of  the 
wadies  was  much  more  abundant  then  than  now,  and  this  again  pre¬ 
supposes  a  greater  rainfall  than  we  find  at  present.  The  disappearance 
of  the  dynastic  fauna  is  not,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  change  in 
climatic  conditions.  The  Arabs  have  a  saying  that  it  was  the  camel 
that  drove  the  lion  out  of  Egypt,  and  this  is  doubtless  true.  The 
lion  depends  mainly  on  the  antelope  tribe  for  its  food  supply.  The 
antelopes,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  for  their  sustenance  on  herbage 
and  grass,  and  this  Has  been  consumed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  camels, 
which,  since  Arab  times,  have  been  bred  in  great  num'bers  in  the 
Arabian  and  Nubian  Deserts.  It  is  certain  that  the  advent  of  the 
camel  was  a  factor  in  driving  southwards  many  of  the  wild  animals 
that  were  at  one  time  so  common  in  Egypt,  but  are  now  characteristic 
of  the  Ethiopian  region. 

The  characteristic  wild  trees  of  the  dynastic  flora  of  Egypt,  as  we 
know  from  the  remains  of  them  that  have  been  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs,  were  the  heglik  (Balanites  cegyptiaca),  the  seyal  {Acacia  seyal), 
the  shnt  {Acacia  nilotica),  the  tamarisk  {Tamarix  nilotica),  the  neibak 
{Zizyphus  spina-Christi),  the  sycomore-fig  {Ficus  sycomorus),  and  the 
inoringa  {Moringa  aptera).  The  dom  palm  {Hyphcsne  thehaica)  and 
thei  Dellach  palm  {H.  argun)  were  also  common.  The  heglik  does  not 
now  grow  wild  north  of  Asw^n,  and  of  the  other  trees,  only  the  sunt 
and  the  tamarisk  are  really  common  in  the  Lower  Nile  Valley.  All 
these  trees,  however,  now  grow  in  abundance  in  the  region  north  of 
the  Afbara,  and  it  is  here,  in  what  is  called  the  Taka  country,  that  we 
find  also  the  fauna  that  was  once  so  abundant  in  more  northerly  regions. 

But  if  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  Deserts  in 
dynastic  times  approached  more  closely  to  that  now  seen  in  the  Taka 
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country,  we  have  to  go  further  south  again  for  the  earliest  pre-dynastic 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Nile  Valley.  This  pre-dynastic  fauna  is 
particularly  interesting,  because,  in  addition  to  several  of  the  animals 
already  mentioned,  as  occurring  in  dynastic  times,  we  meet  with  others, 
such  as  the  elephant, the  kudu  (Strepceros  kudii),^^  the  gerenuk  gazelle 
(Lithocmnius  walleri),^^  a  species  of  Sus^^  (which  is  certainly  not  the 
wild  hoar,  i.e.  Sus  scrofa),  and  the  marabou  stork  [Leptoptilus 
crumenifer)d^  From  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  mammals  and 
birds  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  rainfall  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  north  of  Aswan  when  they  frequented  Egypt. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  referred  to  this  subject  in  his  monograph  on  the 
Reptilia  of  Egypt.  He  notes  that  the  physical  features  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile  ‘  indicate  the  existence  of  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the 
present,  in  which  a  considerable  rainfall  prevailed,  as  in  the  eroded 
valleys  of  the  desert  may  be  observed  rocky  ravines  which  have  been 
carv^  out  by  the  action  of  water,  which  has  left  behind  it  dry  channels 
over  which  waterfalls  had  once  precipitated  themselves,  and  others 
down  which  cataracts  once  raced.  The  rainfall  of  the  present  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  degree  of  erosion.’^®  This  evidence 
sanctions  the  conclusion  that  a  material  change  in  the  character  of  the 
climate  of  North-Eastern  Africa,  so  far  as  its  rainfall  is  concerned,  has 
taken  place  since  pre-dynastic  days.  The  flora  of  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Nile  also  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  Schweinfurth^^  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  plants,  now  known  in  Egypt 
only  under  cultivation,  are  found  in  the  primeval  swamps  and  forests 

of  the  White  Nile.  He  not  unreasonablv  draws  the  inference  that  in 
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ages  long  ago  the  entire  Nile  Valley  exhibited  a  vegetation  harmonising 
in  its  character  throughout  much  more  than  at  present.  The  papyrus 
swamps  and  reed  marshes  that  lined  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  in  pre- 
agricultural  days  have  been  changed  into  peaceful  fields,  in  which  now 
grow  the  cereal  grains,  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  other  crops  that  have 
made  Egypt  famous  as  an  agricultural  country.  It  was  the  canalisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Valley,  carried  out  by  man,  and  the  consequent  draining 
of  the  swamps  and  marshes  that  displaced  the  ancient  flora  from  its 
nort-hern  seat,  and  made  it,  as  at  the  present  day,  only  to  be  found 
hundreds  of  miles  higher  up  the  river.  The  land  of  Egypt  has,  in 
fact,  been  drained  by  man;  each  foot  of  ground  has  been  won  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  with  difficulty  from  the  swamp,  until  at  last  the 
wild  plants  and  animals  wliich  once  possessed  it  have  been  completely 
exterminated  in  it.  The  agricultural  Egypt  of  modem  times  is  as 
much  a  gift  of  man  as  it  is  of  the  Nile. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  ancient  fauna  and  flora  because 
I  Want  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  I  can  two  facts  concerning  the  Egypt 
of  pre-agricultural  days — the  Egypt  of  the  time  before  man  began  to 
win  the  alluvial  soil  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  (1)  The  aspect  of 
the  Lower  Nile  must  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  now;  it 
was  a  continuous  line  of  papyrus  swamps  and  marshes  inhabited  by 
hippopotami,  wild  boars,  crocodiles,  and  immense  flocks  of  wild-fowl 
of  all  kinds ;  it  was  singularly  destitute  of  trees  or  plants  that  could 
be  put  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  timber-trees  were  non-existent;  its 
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physical  conditions  resembled  those  prevailing  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile  to-day.  (2)  The  deserts  bordering  the  Lower  Nile  Valley 
on  both  sides  were  much  more  fertile,  and  their  fauna  and  flora 
resembled  that  of  the  Taka  country  in  Tipper  Nubia.  Of  the  animals 
that  frequented  the  wadies  only  the  ass  and  the  wild  ox  were  capable 
of  domestication.  If  man  inhabited  Egypt  in  pre- agricultural  times — 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not. — he  probably 
lived  a  wandering  life,  partly  hunter,  partly  herdsman,  in  the  fertile 
Wadies  that  bordered  the  valley,  only  going  down  to  the  river  to  fish 
or  to  fowl  or  to  hunt  the  hippopotamus.  In  the  valley  itself  there 
was  certainly  no  pasture-land  for  supporting  herds  of  large  or  small 
cattle.  It  was  probably  also  in  these  wadies  that  agriculture  was  first 
practised  in  Egypt.  Even  at  the  present  day  a,  considerable  number 
of  Ababdeh  roam  the  wadies  of  the  Arabian  Desert  between  Keneh 
and  the  Red  Sea,  where,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  fair 
pasturage  for  small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  I  have  myself  seen 
many  of  these  people  in  the  course  of  several  journeys  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  the  Red  Sea  coast.  Some  of  these  nomads  sow  a  little 
barley  and  millet  after  a  rain-storm,  and  then  pitch  their  tents  for 
a  while  till  the  grain  grows,  ripens,  and  can  be  gathered.  They  then 
move  on  again  with  their  little  flocks.  What  the  Ababdeh  do  on  a 
very  small  scale  the  Hadendoa  of  the  Taka  country  do  on  a  much 
greater  one. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Taka  country  we  see  there  people  living  under 
much  the  same  physical  conditions  as  those  which  must  have  prevailed 
in  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  deserts  in  early  times.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Taka  country  are  Hamite,  and,  as  Professor  Seligman  has  pointed 
out,^®  the  least  modified  of  these  people  are  physically  identical  with 
the  pre-dynastic  Egyptians  of  Upper  Egypt.  I  would  suggest  that 
they,  like  the  fauna  and  flora  of  ancient  Egypt,  receded  southwards 
under  the  pressure  of  the  advance  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country  have  preserved  them  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
primitive  life  and  pursuits.  The  picture  of  the  Taka  as  Burckhardt 
draws  it  would,  I  believe,  describe  almost  equally  well  the  earliest  pre- 
dynastic  Egyptians.  This  country,  called  El  Gash  by  its  inhabitants, 
has  been  described  by  Burckhardt.^®  In  his  day  the  people  there  were 
in  the  transition  stage  between  the  pastoral  nomad  and  the  agricuL 
turist.  It  was  a  fertile  and  populous  region.  About  the  end  of  June 
large  torrents  coming  from  the  south  and  south-west  pour  over  the 
country,  and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  or  so  cover  the  whole  surface 
with  a  sheet  of  water,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  three  feet.  These 
torrents  were  said  to  lose  themselves  in  the  eastern  plain  after  inundat¬ 
ing  the  country,  but  the  waters  remained  upwards  of  a  month  in  Taka, 
and  on  subsiding  left  a  thick  slime  or  mud  upon  the  surface.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  inundation  was  imbibed  the  Bedawln  sowed  their  seed 
upon  the  mud,  without  any  previous  preparation  whatever.  The 
inundation  was  usually  accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  which  set  in  a 
short  time  before  the  inundation,  and  became  most  copious  during  its 
height.  The  rains  lasted  some  weeks  longer  than  the  inundation;  they 
were  not  incessant,  but  fell  in  heavy  showers  at  short'  intervals.  In 
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the  winter  and  spring  the  people  of  Taka  obtained  their  water  from 
deep  wells,  extremely  copious,  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  hut  at  a 
consideralble  distance  from  each  other.  The  people  appeared  to  be 
ignorant  of  tillage;  they  had  no  regular  fields,  and  the  millet,  their 
only  grain,  was  sown  among  thorny  trees.  After  the  harvest  was 
gathered  the  peasants  returned  to  their  pastoral  occupations.  When 
Burckhardt  visited  this  region  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  just 
before  the  period  of  the  rains,  the  ground  was  quite  parched  up,  and 
he  saw  but  few  cattle;  the  herds  were  sent  to  the  Eastern  Desert, 
where  they  fed  in  the  mountains  and  fertile  valleys,  and  where  springs 
of  water  were  found.  After  the  inundation  they  were  brought  back  to 
the  plain.  The  quantity  of  cattle,  Burckhardt  believed,  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  was  had  it  not  been  for  the  wild  beasts  which 
inhabited  the  district  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  The 
most  common  of  these  wild  animals  were  the  lion  and  the  leopard. 
The  flocks  of  the  encampment  were  driven  in  the  evening  into  the 
area  within  the  circle  of  tents,  which  were  themselves  surrounded  by 
a  thorny  enclosure.  Great  numbers  of  asses  were  kept  by  all  these 
Bedawln.  They  also  possessed  many  camels.  The  trees  are  described 
as  being  full  of  pigeons.  The  Hadendoa  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Taka  seen  by  Burckhardt.  Each  tribe  had  a  couple  of  large  villages 
built  in  the  desert  on  the  border  of  the  cultivable  soil,  where  some 
inhabitants  were  always  to  be  found,  and  to  which  the  population, 
excepting  those  who  tended  the  cattle  in  the  interior  of  the  desert, 
repaired  during  the  rainy  season.  After  the  waters  had  subsided  they 
spread  over  the  whole  district,  pitching  their  camps  in  those  places 
where  they  hoped  for  the  best  pasturage,  and  moved  about  from  month 
to  month,  until  the  sun  parched  up  the  herbage.  The  settlers  in  the 
villages  meantime  sowed  the  ground  adjoining  the  neighbouring  desert. 
The  camps  consisted  of  huts  formed  of  mats;  there  were  also  a  few 
huts  with  walls,  resembling  those  in  the  countries  of  the  Nile,  but 
smaller.  Even  the  settlers,  however,  preferred  living  in  the  open  under 
sheds  to  inhabiting  these  close  dwellings. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  civilisation  in  Egypt  spread  from 
the  south,  and  considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  so 
many  pre-dynastic  and  early  dynastic  remains  have  been  found  in  Upper 
Egypt  in  the  region  between  Edfu  and  Thinis,  especially  at  Hierakon- 
polis  and  Naqada,  and  nortb.  of  Naqada,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abydos.  Opposite  Edfu  is  a  desert  route  leading  to  the  Red  Sea;  at 
Kfift,  opposite  Naqada,  is  the  beginning  of  the  road  leading  to  Koser, 
the  port  on  the  Rea  Sea.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  people  who 
brought  culture  to  Egypt  reached  the  Nile  Valley  by  one  or  by  both 
these  routes  from  a  ‘  God’s  Land  ’  situated  somewhere  down  the  Red 
Sea  coast.  But  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Egypt  culture  has 
always  come  from  the  north,  and  spread  southwards. 

From  a  study  of  the  monuments  of  the  First  Dynasty  that  had 
been  found  at  Abydos  and  elsewhere  in  Upper  Egypt  I  ventured,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,^"  to  suggest  the  existence  in  pre-dynastic  times  of 
a  Delta  civilisation  which,  in  culture,  was  far  advanced  beyond  that 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  probably  to  a  Delta 
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civilisation  that  the  Dynastic  Egyptians  owed  their  system  of  writing. 
I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  following  facts.  Although  many 
pre-dynastic  cemeteries  had  been  thoroughly  explored  in  Upper  Egypt 
no  grave  had  yielded  a  single  fragment  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  The 
only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  hieroglyphic  writing 
was  unknown,  or  at  all  events  unpractised,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Egypt  before  Dynastic  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Naqada,  Hierakonpolis,  and  Abydos  had  shown  us  that  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  were  fully 
developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Dynasty.  Hieroglyphic  signs 
were  already  in  full  use  as  simple  phonograms,  and  their  employment 
as  phonetic  complements  was  well  established.  Determinative  signs 
are  found  beginning  to  appear  in  these  early  writings,  but,  as  Erman 
and  Griffith  have  noticed,  even  as  late  as  the  Fifth  Dynasty  their  use 
was  very  restricted  in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  although  they  were 
common  in  the  cursive  and  freely  written  texts  of  the  Pyramids.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  First  Dynasty  the  numerical  system  was  com¬ 
plete  up  to  millions,  and  the  Egyptians  had  already  worked  out  a  solar 
year  of  365  days.  This  was  indeed  a  remarkable  achievement. 

These  facts  are  of  great  significance,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  system  of  writing,  as  we  find  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Dynasty,  must  have  been  the  growth  of  many  antecedent  ages,  and 
yet  no  trace  of  the  early  stages  of  its  evolution  have  been  found  on 
Upper  Egyptian  soil.  There  is  no  clear  evidence,  however,  that  the 
system  was  borrowed  from  any  country  outside  Egypt;  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  its  characters  give  it  every  appearance  of  being  indigenous.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  we  must  seek  the  cradle  of  the  Egyptian 
system  of  hieroglyphic  writing  elsewhere  than  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  its  characters  are  distinctly  Egyptian  the 
presumption  is  that  it  must  be  located  to  the  Delta.  An  important  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  the  original  home  of  Egyptian  writing  is  given  by  the 
signs  which,  in  historic  times,  were  used  to  designate  the  points  of  the 
compass.  The  sign  for  ‘  east  ’  was  a  drop-shaped  ingot  of  metal  upon 
a  sacred  perch,  and  this  was  the  cult-object  of  a  clan  living  in  pre- 
dynastic  times  in  the  Eastern  Delta.  The  sign  for  ‘  west  ’  was  an 
ostrich  feather  placed  in  a  semicircular  stand,  and  this  was  the  cult- 
object  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Delta.  The  sign  for  ‘  south  ’  was 
a  scirpus -reed;  this  was  the  cult-object  of  a  clan  which  dwelt  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Nile  a  little  above  the  modern  village  of  Sharona  in 
Middle  Egypt.  The  country  south  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta  was  known 
as  Ta  Shema,  ‘Reed  Land.’  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  at  some 
point  north  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta  that  the  scirpus-reed  was  first  used 
to  designate  the  south.  It  must  also  have  been  somewhere  in  the 
Central  Delta  that  the  cult-objects  of  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Delta  were  first  used  to  designate  ‘  east  ’  and  ‘  west.  ’ 

For  the  Delta  being  the  early  home  of  writing  another  fact  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Thoth,  the  Ibis-god,  was  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  god  of  writing,  and  it  was  to  him  that  they  attributed  its 
invention.  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in  historic  times  was 
Hermopolis,  in  Middle  Egypt.  But  Thoth ’s  original  habitat  was 
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situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Delta,  where,  in  pre-dynastic 
times,  had  resided  an  Ibis  clan.  The  tradition  that  named  Thoth  as 
the  god  and  inventor  of  writing  would,  therefore,  point  Delta-wards. 
This  tradition  is  significant  also  in  another  way.  Although  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  was  evolved  in  the  Delta, 
the  germs  of  writing  may  have  come  into  Egypt  from  Western  Asia 
vid  this  north-east  corner  of  the  country.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  hieroglyphic  signs  for  ‘  right  ’  and  ‘  left  ’  were 
the  same  as  those  for  ‘  west  ’  and  ‘  east  ’ ;  the  Egyptians  who  evolved 
the  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  orientated  themselves  facing  south. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  the 
Delta.  But  few  excavations  have  been  carried  out  there,  and  nothing  of 
pre-dynastic,  or  early  dynastic,  times,  has,  so  far.  been  brought  to  light 
from  the  country  north  of  Cairo.  We  do'  know,  however,  that  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Falcon-kings  from  Hierakonpolis  in  the  south,  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt  had  been,  probably  for  many  centuries,  united  under 
one  sceptre,  and  that  before  these  two  parts  of  the  country  were  united 
there  had  been  a  Delta  Kingdom  which  had  had  its  capital  at  Sais.  The 
names  of  some  of  these  early  kings  are  preserved  on  the  Palermo  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  famous  Annals  Tablet,  and  the  list  there  given  would  alone 
be  enough  to  prove  how  ancient  the  Delta  civilisation  must  have  been. 
There  was  ceriainly  nothing  comparable  with  it  in  Upper  Egypt  in  those 
far-off  days. 

What  were  the  physical  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Delta  and  in 
the  regions  to  the  east  and  west  of  it  immediately  preceding  Menes’ 
arrival  in  Lower  Egypt  ?  For  the  eastern  side  the  evidence  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  scanty,  but  there  is  one  fact  which  is  significant.  The  chief  god 
of  the  eastern  nomes  of  the  Delta  in  the  Pyramid  Age  was  Anzety,  a 
pastoral  deity  who  was  the  prototype  of  Osiris.  He  is  represented  as  a 
man  holding  in  one  hand  the  shepherd’s  crook,  and  in  the  other  the 
goatherd’s  ladanisterion.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in 
the  eastern  Delta  there  lived  a  pastoral  people  who  possessed  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  this  is  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  grass-land. 
In  the  Central  Delta  at  the  same  period  there  lived  a  series  of  clans, 
among  which  a  Bull  Clan  was  predominant.  In  historic  times  in 
Egypt  the  ox  is  often  figured  roaming  in  papyrus  and  reed  marshes,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  Central  Delta  marshes  supported  herds  of  domesti¬ 
cated  cattle.  Much  more  is  known  about  the  western  side  of  the  Delta 
at  the  time  of  Menes.  It  formed,  I  believe,  pari  of  what  was  called 
Tehenu-land,  at  all  events  this  name  was  given  to  the  region  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  a  very  fertile  and  prosperous 
region  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  First  Dynasty.  Its 
name  signifies  ‘Olive-land,’  and  we  actually  see  these  trees  figured, 
with  the  name  of  the  country  beside  them,  on  a  pre-dynastic  Slate 
Palette;  on  this  Palette,  above  the  trees,  are  shown  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep  of  the  type  later  known  as  ser-sheep.  It  was  Menes, the  Falcon- 
king  of  Upper  Egypt,  who  conquered  the  people  of  Tehenu-land.  This 
conquest  is  recorded  on  a  small  ivory  cylinder  that  was  found  at 
Hierakonpolis.  Another  record  of  the  Southerner’s  triumph  over  these 
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people  is  preserved  on  his  famous  Slate  Palette;  here  the  Upper  Egyp¬ 
tian  king  is  depicted  smiting  their  Chieftain,  while  on  the  verso  of  the 
same  Palette  is  the  scene  of  a  festival  at  the  Great  Port,  which  was 
perhaps  situated  near  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  mace-head 
of  Menes,  which  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  has  a 
scene  carved  upon  it  which  shows  the  king  assuming  the  Red  Crown  of 
Sais,  and  the  inscription  accompanying  it  records  that  he  had  captured 
120,000  prisoners,  400,000  oxen,  and  1,422,000  goats.  Thi^  immense 
number  of  oxen  and  goats  is  clear  evidence  that  the  north-western 
Delta  and  the  region  to  the  west  of  it  (Tehenu-land)  must  have  included 
within  its  boundaries  very  extensive  grass-lands.  Several  centuries  after 
Menes,  Sahure,  a  king  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty,  captured  in  Tehenu- 
land  123,440  oxen,  233,400  asses,  232,413  goats,  and  243,688 
sheep.  Senusret  I.  also  captured  in  the  same  region  ‘  cattle  of  all  kinds 
without  number.’  This  again  shows  how^  fertile  the  country  must  have 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Qhe  history  of  this  part 
of  the  Delta  is  most  obscure.  During  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the 
end  of  the  Third  Dynasty  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twenty-third,  when 
Tefnakht  appears  upon  the  scene,  w©  have  hardly  any  information  about 
it.  What  was  happening  at  Sais  and  other  great  cities  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Egypt  during  the  period  from  2900  to  720  b.c.  ?  There  is  an 
extraordinary  lacuna  in  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
people  living  there  were  certainly  of  Libyan  descent,  for  even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  inhabitants  deemed  themselves  Libyans, 
not  Egyptians;  and  the  Greek  liistorian  says  that  they  did  not  even 
speak  the  Egyptian  language.  The  pre-dynastic  people  who  inhabited 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  were  apparently  of  the  same 
stock  as  these  Libyans.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  decorated  pottery 
which  has  been  found  in  pre-dynastic  graves  from  Gizeh  in  the  north 
to  Kostamneh  in  the  south.  On  this  decorated  pottery  are  figured  boats 
with  cult-objects  raised  on  poles.  Altogether  some  170  vases  of  this 
type  are  known,  and  on  them  are  300  figures  of  boats  with  cult-signs. 
Of  these,  124  give  the  ‘  Harpoon  ’  ensign;  78  the  ‘Mountain  ’  ensign; 
and  20  the  ‘  Crossed  Arrows  ’  ensign.  These  cult-objects  all  survived 
into  historic  times;  the  ‘Harpoon’  was  the  cult-object  of  the  people 
of  the  Mareotis  Lake  region ;  the  ‘  Mountain  ’  and  ‘  Crossed  Arrows  ’ 
were  the  cult-objects  of  the  people  dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  300  boats 
figured  on  vases  found  in  graves  in  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  south  of 
Cairo,  222  belong  to  cults  which  can  be  located  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  Delta.  Twenty-two  boats  bear  the  ‘  Tree  ’  ensign, 
which  was  the  early  cult-object  of  the  people  of  Herakleopolis,  a  city 
just  south  of  the  Fayum.  Ten  bear  the  ‘  Thunderbolt  ’  ensign  of 
Ekhmim.  The  ‘  Falcon  ’  on  a  curved  perch  appears  on  three  boats, 
and  this  ensign  undoubtedly  represents  the  Falcon  deity  of  Hierakon- 
polis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period  the  cult-objects  of  the 
people  of  the  north-western  Delta  included  (1)  the  ‘  Harpoon,  ’  (2)  the 
figure-of-eight  ‘  Shield  with  Crossed  Arrows,’  (3)  the  ‘  Mountain,’  and 
probably  (4)  the  Double  Axe,^“  and  (5)  a  Dove  or  Swallow.^'  With  the 
exception  of  the  ‘  Harpoon  ’  all  these  cult-objects  are  also  found  in 
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Crete,  a  fact  which  is  significant  in  view  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans’  remark, 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  my  address,  to  the  effect  that  he  considers  the 
possibility  of  some  actual  immigration  into  the  Island  of  the  older 
Egyptian  element  due  to  the  first  Pharaohs.  The  ‘  Harpoon,’  it  should 
be  noted,  is  the  prototype  of  the  biHent,  and  later,  of  the  trident  of  the 
Libyan  god  Poseidon. 

Upon  the  mace-head  of  Menes  the  king  is  represented  assuming  the 
Crown  of  Neith  of-  Sais.  This  is  the  earliest  representation  of  the 
famous  Sed  Festival  which  is  generally  held  to  be  a  survival,  in  a 
much  weakened  form,  of  the  ceremonial  killing  of  the  king,  its  essential 
feature  being  regarded  as  the  identification  of  the  king  with  the  god 
Osiris.  The  festival  was,  I  believe,  of  Libyan  origin,  and,  at  all 
events  in  its  origin,  it  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  Osiris.  On 
this  mace-head  the  Upper  Egyptian  conqueror  is  shown  seated  under  a 
canopy  upon  a  dais  raised  high  above  the  ground.  He  is  clad  in  a  long, 
close-fitting  garment;  upon  his  head  is  the  Eed  Crown  of  Sais,  and  in 
one  of  his  hands  is  the  so-called  flail.  Behind  him  is  a  group  of 
officials,  and  upon  elither  side  of  the  dais  are  two  fan-bearers.  In  front 
of  the  king  is  a  princess  seated  in  a  palanquin,  and  behind  her  are 
three  men  figured  in  the  act  of  running.  This  is  the  earliest  of  a  long 
series  of  representations  of  the  festival,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
particular  ceremony  here  depicted  was  the  central  one  around  which, 
in  later  times,  the  other  ceremonies  that  we  know  were  connected  with 
it  were  grouped.  There  is  no  indication  here  of  any  ceremonial  killing 
of  the;  king,  and  the  Eed  Crown  which  Menes  wears  is  not  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Osiris  but  of  the  goddess  Neith  of  Sais.  In  the  Mortuary 
Temple  of  Neuserre  at  A'busir,  in  the  Temple  of  Amenhotep  III.  at 
Soleb  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  Temple  of  Osorkon  III.  at  Bubastis,  the 
Sed.  Festival  is  represented  in  far  greater  detail,  but  still  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  ceremonial  killing  of  the;  king,  or  of  his  identification 
with  Osiris.  These  later  scenes  show  that  the  festival  was  a  great 
national  one  that  was  attended  by  all  the  great  dignitaries  of  State,  and 
by  the  priests  of  the  gods  from  all  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt.  In 
these  later  representations  the  king’s  daughters  and  the  running  men 
play  an  important  part.  Inscriptions  accompanying  the  scenes  at 
Soleb^®  and  Bubastis  state  that  the  king  at  this  festival  assumed  the 
protection  of  Egypt  and  of  the  sacred  women  of  the  Temple  of  Amon. 
The  Queen  at  these  periods  of  Egyptian  history  was  the  High  Priestess 
of  Amon  and  the  Head  of  the  Harim  of  the  god.  An  important  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  festival  is  found  in  the  inscription  of  Piankhy.  This 
Ethiopian  king,  in  his  triumphant  march  from  Thebes  towards  the 
Delta,  had  captured  Hermopolis,  the  capital  of  a  petty  king  named 
Namlot  (a  Libyan  Dynast),  and  when  Piankhy  made  his  entry  into  the 
city  he  was  acclaimed  by  the  people,  who  prayed  that  he  would  cele¬ 
brate  there  a  Sed  festival.  ‘  His  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 
Namlot,  and  entered  every  chamber.  He  caused  that  there  be  brought 
to  him  the  king’s  wives  and  the  king’s  daughters.  They  saluted  His 
Majesty  in  the  fashion  of  women,’  but  the  Ethiopian  says  that  he  would 
not  turn  his  face  to  them,  and  he  did  not  celebrate  a  Sed  festival.  The 
most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  festival  is  that  at  it  the 
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king  assumed  the  protection  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  It  was  a  kind  of 
coronation  festival.  On  Menes’  mace-head  the  king  is  shown  assuming 
the  Red  Crown,  while  before  him  is  the  Princess  of  the  country  that  he 
had  conquered,  and  below  her  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
and  cattle  captured  by  him  in  her  country. 

Now  what  were  the  rules  that  regulated  the  succession  to  the  king- 
ship  in  Anoient  Egypt?  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  kingship  was 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  that  the  son  regularly  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne.  But  we  know  that  many  Egyptian  kings  were 
not  the  sons  of  their  predecessors.  We  also  know  that  at  some  periods, 
at  all  events,  the  sovereign  based  his  claim  to  the  kingship  upon  the 
fact  that  he  had  married  the  Hereditary  Princess.  Harmhab,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  tells  us  that  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace  at  Thebes,  and  there,  in  the  Great  House  (pr-wr),  married  the 
Hereditary  Princess.  Then  the  gods,  ‘  the  lords  of  the  House  of  Flame 
(pr-nsrt),  were  in  exultation  because  of  his  coronation,  and  they  prayed 
Amon  that  he  would  grant  to  Harmhab  the  Sed  festivals  of  Re.’  It 
was  after  his  marriage  to  the  princess  that  Harmhab ’s  titulary  was 
fixed.  The  reference  to  the  House  of  Flame  is  interesting  because  the 
kindling  of  fire  was  an  important  ceremony  at  the  Sed  Festival;  it  is 
figured  at  Soleb,  and  there  a  priestess  called  ‘the  Divine  Mother  of 
Suit  ’  plays  an  important  role.  This  priestess  may  be  compared  with 
Vesta,  who  always  bore  the  official  title  of  ‘Mother,’  never  that  of 
‘Virgin.’  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  King’s  Fire  and 
the  Vestal  Virgins  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  perpetual  fire  burning ; 
the  material  has  been  collected  by  Sir  James  Frazer.  This  ceremony 
of  kindling  fire  suggests  that  the  festival  may  have  been  a  marriage 
festival,  and  the  running  men  figured  on  the  mace-head  of  Menes,  and 
in  later  representations,  also  points  to  this  interpretation  of  it.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  lit  was  a  Libyan  festival ;  at  all  events  it  is  first 
found  when  Menes  assumed  the  Red  Crown  of  Neith  of  Sais.  When 
Menes  had  conquered  the  north-western  Delta,  he  married  the 
Hereditary  Princess  of  the  country.  She  was  probably  the  eldest 
daughter,  or  perhaps  the  widow,  of  the  Lower  Egyptian  king  whose 
country  he  had  seized.  Marriage  with  the  king’s  widow  or  eldest 
daughter  carried  the  throne  with  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  Menes’ 
marriage,  we  can  well  believe,  was  a  marriage  of  policy  in  order  to 
clinch  by  a  legal  measure  his  claim  to  that  crown  which  he  had  already 
won  for  himself  in  battle.  Sir  James  Frazer  has  noted  that  sometimes 
apparently  the  right  to  the  hand  of  the  princess  and  to  the  throne 
has  been  determined  by  a  race.  The  Libyan  king  Antaeus  placed  his 
daughter  Barce  at  the  end  of  a  race-course;  her  noble  suitors,  both 
Libyans  and  foreigners,  ran  to  her  as  the  goal,  and  the  one  who  touched 
her  first  gained  her  in  marriage.  The  Alitemnian  Libyans  awarded 
the  Kingdom  to  the  fleetest  runner.  According  to  tradition,  the  earliest 
games  at  Olympia  were  held  by  Endymion,  who  set  his  sons  to  run 
a  race  for  the  kingdom.  In  all  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Sed 
Festival  I  can  see  no  feature  that  suggests  the  Osirification  of  the  king. 
When  he  wears  the  Red  Crown  he  assumes  control  of  Lower  Egypt; 
when  he  wears  the  White  Crown  he  assumes  control  of  Upper  Egypt. 
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There  is  one  further  point  connected  with  the  western  side  of  the  Delta 
that  must  be  noted.  Glazeware  (and  glass)  in  Egyptian  is  called  tehent ; 
this  was  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  of  Tehenu-land.  Just  as  we 
use  the  word  ‘  china  ’  for  a  kind  of  porcelain  which  first  came  to  us  from 
China,  so  the  Egyptians  called  glass  thn.t  after  the  country  of  the 
north-western  Delta  from  which  they  derived  it.  Here  in  this  western 
side  of  Lfower  Egypt  is  an  almost  wholly  unexplored  field  for  the 
anthropologist. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  pastoral  deity  Anzety,  who,  in  the 
Pyramid  Age,  was  Chief  of  the  nomes  of  the  Eastern  Delta.  Among  all 
the  nome-gods  he  is  the  only  one  that  is  figured  in  human  form;  he 
stands  erect  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  shepherd’s  crook,  and  in  his 
left  the  goatherd’s  ladanisterion.  On  his  head  is  a  bi-cornate  object 
that  is  connected  with  goats,  and  on  his  chin  is  a  false  beard  curled 
at  the  tip.  He  was  not  an  oxherd,  but  a  shepherd  and  goatherd.  In 
later  times  the  figure  of  this  deity,  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  is  regularly 
used  as  the  determinative  sign  of  the  word  ity,  ‘  ruling  prince,’ 

‘  sovereign,’  a  term  that  is  only  applied  to  the  living  king.  In  the 
Pyramid  Texts,  Anzety  is  entitled  ‘  Head  of  the  Eastern  nomes,’  and 
these  included  the  ancient  one  of  the  Oxyrrhynchus-fish,  where,  later, 
the  ram  or  goat  was  the  chief  cult- animal.  Neither  the  domesticated 
sheep  nor  the  goat  can  be  reckoned  as  Egyptian  in  origin;  they  both 
came  into  Egypt  from  Western  Asia.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
pastoral  deity  Anzety  evidence  of  immigration  from  the  west.  The 
only  wild  sheep  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Africa  is  the  BaPbary  sheep, 
and  this  animal  was  not  the  ancestor  of  any  domesticated  breed.  Both 
the  sheep  and  the  goat  are  essentially  mountain  animals,  though  sheep 
in  the  wild  state  do  not  as  a  rule  frequent  such  rugged  and  precipitous 
ground  as  their  near  relatives  the  goats,  but  prefer  more  open  country. 
Sheep  browse  in  short  grass ;  goats  feed  upon  the  young  shoots  of  shrubs 
and  trees.  The  domesticated  goat  is  generally  recognised  as  descended 
from  the  wild  goat  (Capra  hircus  cegagrus)  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Isles.  Two  breeds  of  domesticated  sheep  were 
known  to  the  Egyptians.  The  sheep  of  the  earliest  historical  period 
down  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  was  a  long-legged  variety  (Ovis  longipes), 
with  horns  projecting  transversely  and  twisted.  This  breed  was  the 
only  one  known  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Egyptian  history;  it  was  the 
predominant  breed  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  but  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire  it  appears  to  have  become  rare  or  extinct  in  Egypt,  and 
was  superseded  by  a  variety  with  horns  curving  forwards  in  a  sub- 
circular  coil.  Both  varieties  of  domesticated  sheep,  according  to 
Lydekker,  were  introduced  into  Egypt  through  Syria. 

Among  the  cult-objects  of  the  cities  over  which  the  god  Anzety  pre¬ 
sided  were  two,  which,  I  believe,  can  definitely  be  referred  to  trees 
that  were  not  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Egypt  but  to  Syria.  One  of 
these  cult-objects  is  the  so-called  Ded-column.  This  was  one  of  the 
holiest  symbols  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  It  has  four  cross-bars  at  the 
top  like  superposed  capitals.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  human  eyes  are 
shown  upon  it,  and  the  pillar  is  draped;  sometimes  a  human  form  is 
given  to  it  by  carving  a  grotesque  face  on  it,  robing  the  lower  part. 
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crowning  the  top  with  ram’s  horns,  and  adding  two  arms,  the  hands 
holding  the  crook  and  ladanisterion.  Frazer  has  suggested  that  this 
object  might  very  well  be  a  conventional  representation  of  a  tree  stripped 
of  its  leaves.  That  it  was,  in  fact,  a  lopped  tree  is,  I  believe,  certain. 
In  the  Pyramid  Texts  it  is  said  of  Osiris,  ‘  Thou  receivest  thy  two  oars, 
the  one  of  juniper  (uan),  the  other  of  sd-wood,  and  thou,  ferriest  over 
the  Great  Green  Sea.  ’  The  determinative- sign  of  the  word  sd  is  a  tree 
of  precisely  the  same  form  as  the  Ded-column  that  is  figured  on  early 
Egyptian  monuments,  i.e.  it  has  a  long,  thin  stem.  This  tree-name 
only  occurs  in  inscriptions  of  the  Pyramid  Age,  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  wood  that  was  used  for  making  chairs,  tables,  boxes,  and  various 
other  articles  of  furniture.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Pyramid 
Texts  it  is  mentioned  together  with  juniper,  and  the  latter  was  employed 
in  cabinet-making,  etc.,  at  all  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  juniper  ever  grew  in  Egypt,  but  we  have  numerous 
records  of  the  wood  being  imported  from  the  Lebanon  region.  The 
sd-tree,  as  we  see  from  the  determinative-sign  of  the  name,  had  horizon¬ 
tally  spreading  branches,  and  was  evidently  some  species  of  conifer. 
No  conifers,  however,  are  known  from  Egypt;  the  sd-wood  must, 
therefore  have  been  of  foreign  importation.  As  it  is  mentioned  with 
juniper,  which  we  know  came  to  Egypt  from  Syria,  it  is  possible  that 
it  came  from  the  same  region.  Among  the  trees  of  the  Lebanon  there 
are  four  that  have  horizontally  spreading  branches.  These  are  the  cedar 
[Cedrus  lihani),  the  Cilician  fir,  the  Pinus  laricio,  and  the  horizontal- 
branched  cypress  (Cupressus  sempervirens  var.  horizontales).  Much 
misconception  at  present  exists  with  regard  to  the  Lebanon  Cedar, 
because  the  name  ‘  cedar  ’  is  applied  to  a  large  number  of  woods  which 
are  quite  distinct  from  it,  and  the  wood  which  we  generally  call  cedar 
{e.g.  the  cedar  of  our  ‘  cedar  ’  pencils)  is  not  true  cedar  at  all,  but 
Virginian  juniper.  The  wood  of  Cedrus  libani  is  light  and  spongy,  of  a 
reddish-white  colour,  very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp  badly,  by  no  means 
durable,  and  in  no  sense  is  it  valuable.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  visited 
the  Lebanon  in  1860,  notes  that  the  lower  slopes  of  that  mountain 
region  bordering  the  sea  were  covered  with  magnificent  forests  of  pine, 
juniper,  and  cypress,  ‘  so  that  there  was  little  inducement  for  the  timber 
hewers  of  ancient  times  to  ascend  6,000  feet  through  twenty  miles  of 
a  rocky  mountain  valley  to  obtain  cedar  wood  which  had  no  particular 
quality  to  recommend  it.  The  cypress,  pine,  and  tall,  fragrant  juniper 
of  the  Lebanon,  with  its  fine  red  heart-wood,  would  have  been  far  more 
prized  on  every  account  than  the  cedar.’  The  sd-tree  was,  I  believe, 
the  horizontal-branched  cypress  which  is  common  in  the  wild  state. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  this  tree  was  believed  to  be  the  male  tree,  while  the 
tapering  conical-shaped  cypress  was  considered  to  be  the  female.  This 
is  an  interesting  fact,  because  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
tapering  variety  was  the  symbol  of  Hathor-Isis,  while  the  horizontal- 
branched  one  was  the  symbol  of  Osiris. 

In  the  Pyramid  Age  there  are  several  records  of  the  priests  of  the 
Ded-column.  They  were  called  ‘  priests  of  the  venerable  ded-column.  ’ 
The  seat  of  the  cult  was  Dedu,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  Pr-Wsr, 
‘  the  House  of  Osiris,’  the  Greek  Busiris  in  the  Central  Delta.  At  this 
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city  was  celebrated  annually  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  Osiris.  It 
lasted  many  days,  and  the  culmination  of  a.  long  series  of  ceremonies 
was  the  raising  of  the  ded-column  into  an  erect  position.  Osiris  is 
intimately  connected  with  this  column ;  the  Egyptians  called  it  his  back¬ 
bone.  In  the  myth  of  Osiris,  as  recorded  by  Plutarch,  a  pillar  played 
an  important  part.  Plutarch  says  that  the  coffer  containing  the  hody 
of  Osiris  was  washed  up  by  the  sea  at  Byblos,  the  port  of  the  Lebanon,, 
and  that  a  tree  grew  up  and  concealed  the  coffin  within  itself.  This 
sacred  tree  was  cut  down  by  Isis  and  presented  to  the  people  of  Byblos 
wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  anointed  with  myrrh  like  a  corpse.  It 
therefore  represented  the  dead  god,  and  this  dead  god  was  Osiris. 

Not  far  from  Dedu,  the  city  of  Osiris  in  the  Delta,  was  Hebyt,  the 
modern  Behbeyt  el  Hagar.  Its  sacred  name  was  Neter.  The  Eomans 
called  it  Iseum,  or  Isidis  oppidum.  It  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Isis 
worship  in  Egypt,  and  the  ruins  of  its  temple  to  that  goddess  still  cover 
several  acres  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  analogy  of  other 
sacred  names  of  cities  the  primitive  cult-object  here  was  the  nfr-pole. 
This  was  not  an  axe  as  has  so  often  been  supposed,  but  a  pole  that  was 
wrapped  around  with  a  band  of  coloured  cloth,  tied  with  cord  half-way 
up  the  stem,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  band  projecting  as  a  flap  at  top. 
Dr.  Griffith  conjectured  that  it  was  a  fetish,  e.g.  a  bone  carefully  wound 
round  with  cloth,  but  he  noted  that  ‘  this  idea  is  not  as  yet  supported 
by  any  ascertained  facts.’  As  a  hieroglyh  this  wrapped-up  pole 
expresses  ntr,  ‘  god,’  ‘  divine,’  in  which  sense  it  is  very  common  from 
the  earliest  times ;  gradually  it  became  determinative  of  divinity  and  of 
the  divine  names  and  ideographic  of  divinity.  Another  common  ideo¬ 
graph  of  ‘  god  ’  in  the  Old  Kingdom  was  the  Falcon  (Horus)  upon  a 
perch,  and  this  sign  was  also  employed  as  a  determinative  of  divinity 
and  of  the  names  of  individual  gods ;  it  even  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
determinative  sign  of  the  ntr-pole,  e.g.  Pyr.  Texts,  482.  This  use  of 
the  Falcon  indicates  that  in  the  early  dynasties  the  influence  of  the 
Upper  Egyptian  Falcon -god  (Horus)  was  paramount.  But  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  the  nir-pole  cult  had  at  an  earlier  period  been 
the  predominant  one  among  the  writing  people  of  the  Delta;  this,  I 
think,  is  shown  by  the  invariable  use  of  the  nfr-pole  sign  in  the  words 
for  priest  (km-ntr,  ‘  god’s  servant  ’),  and  temple  (ht-ntr,  ‘  god’s  house  ’). 
Now,  on  a  label  of  King  Aha  of  the  First  Dynasty  there  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Neith  of  Sais.  Here  two  poles  with  triangular 
flags  at  top  are  shown  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  Later  figures  of 
the  same  temple  show  these  poles  with  the  rectangular  flags  precisely 
as  we  find  in  the  ntr-sign.  A  figure  of  the  temple  of  Hershef  on  the 
Palermo  Stone  shows  two  poles  with  triangular  flags,  while  a  Fourth 
Dynasty  drawing  of  the  same  temple  shows  the  same  poles  with 
rectangular  flags.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  triangular-flagged  pole 
equals  the  rectangular-flagged  one,  and  that  the  ntr  is  really  a  pole  or 
mast  with  flag.  Poles  of  this  kind  were  probably  planted  before  the 
entrances  to  most  early  Egyptian  temples,  and  the  great  flag-masts  set 
up  before  the  pylons  of  the  great  temples  of  the  Eighteenth  and  later 
dynasties  are  obviously  survivals  of  the  earlier  poles.  The  height  and 
straightness  of  these  poles  prove  that  they  cannot  have  been  produced 
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by  any  native  Egyptian  tree;  in  the  Empire  flag-staves  were  regularly 
imported  from  Syria;  it  is  probable  therefore  that  in  the  earher  times 
they  were  introduced  from  the  same  source.  A  well-known  name  for 
Syria  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  of  Punt,  was  Ta-ntr, 

‘  the  land  of  the  ntr-pole.  ’  This  was  the  region  in  which  the  primitive 
Semitic  goddess  Astarte  was  worshipped.  In  Canaan  there  was  a 
goddess  Ashera  whose  idol  or  symbol  was  the  ashera  pole.  The  names 
of  Baal  and  Ashera  are  sometimes  coupled  precisely  as  those  of  Baal 
and  Astarte,  and  many  scholars  have  inferred  that  Ashera  was  only 
another  name  of  the  great  Semitic  goddess  Astarte.  The  ashera, -pole 
was  an  object  of  worship,  for  the  prophets  put  it  on  the  same  line 
with  the  sacred  symbols,  such  as  Baal  pillars :  the  ashera  was,  therefore, 
a  sacred  symbol,  the  seat  of  a  deity,  the  mark  of  a  divine  presence.  In 
late  times  these  asherlm  did  not  exclusively  belong  to  any  one  deity; 
they  were  erected  to  Baal  as  well  as  to  Yahw.  They  were  sign-posts  set 
up  to  mark  sacred  places,  and  they  were,  moreover,  draped.  They 
correspond  exactly  to  the  ntr-^oles  of  Egyptian  historic  times.  I  have 
noted  that  these  ?iir- poles  were  tall  and  straight.  What  tree  produced 
them  ?  In  Egyptian  inscriptions  there  is  often  mentioned  a  tree  named 
tr.t.  It  was  occasionally  planted  in  ancient  Egyptian  gardens,  and 
specimens  of  it  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  garden  at  Heliopolis. 
The  seeds  and  sawdust  were  employed  in  medicine,  and  its  resin  was 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Ky phi-incense.  Chaplets  were  made  of 
its  twigs  and  leaves.  The  tree  was  sacred  toi  Hathor;  branches  of  it 
were  offered  by  the  Egyptian  kings  to  that  goddess.  In  a  Saite  text  it 
is  mentioned  with  three  other  trees — pine,  yew,  and  juniper;  these  are 
all  found  in  Northern  Syria,  where  they  grow  together  with  the  cypress; 
the  tr.t  tree  may  therefore  be  the  cypress.  Evidence  has  been  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  sd-tree  is  the  horizontal-branched  cypress, 
which  was  believed  to  be  a  male  tree,  while  the  tapering,  flame-shaped 
cypress  was  believed  to  be  the  female  tree.  The  ded-column  was  the 
symbol  of  Osiris,  and  at  Busiris  was  celebrated  a  festival  of  raising  this 
column.  The  tr.t  tree  was  sacred  to  Hathor,  who  is  often  identified 
with  Isis,  and  there  was  a  festival  of  raising  the  tr.t  tree  that  was 
celebrated  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  winter  season. 
It  is  not  known  where  this  festival  was  celebrated,  but  it  may  well  have 
been  at  Neter,  the  seat  of  the  Isis  cult  near  Dedu-Busiris.  The  two 
tree-cults  point  to  Northern  Syria  as  the  country  of  their  origin. 

In  the  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt  two  distinct  styles  can  be 
recognised.  One  is  founded  on  wattle-and-daub,  the  other  on  wood 
construction.  Wattle- and-daub  is  the  natural  building  material  of  the 
Nile  Valley  and  Delta,  and  the  architectural  forms  derived  from  it  are 
certainly  indigenous.  Those  styles  derived  from  wood  construction, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  not  have  originated  in  Egypt,  but  must  have 
arisen  in  a  country  where  the  necessary  timber  was  ready  at  hand. 

produces  no  coniferous  trees  and  no  timber  that  is  at  all  suitable 
for  building  purposes,  or  indeed  for  carpenter’s  work  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  wood  of  the  sycomore-fig  is  very  coarse-grained,  and  no 
straight  planks  can  be  cut  from  it.  The  sunt-acacia  is  so  hard  that 
it  requires  to  be  sawn  while  it  is  green;  it  is  very  irregular  in  texture, 
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and  on  account  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  trunk  it  is  impossible 
to  cut  it  into  boards  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  in  length.  The  palaces 
of  the  early  kings  of  the  Delta  were  built  of  coniferous  wood  hung  with 
tapestry-woven  mats.  The  tomb  of  Menes’  queen,  Neith-hotep,  at 
Naqada,  was  built  of  brick  in  imitation  of  one  of  these  timber-con¬ 
structed  palaces,  and  smaller  tombs  of  the  same  kind  are  known  from 
the  Second  and  Third  Dynasties,  but  not  later.  As  early  as  the  reign 
of  King  Den  (First  Dyn.)  the  palaces  of  this  type  were  beginning  to 
be  built  of  the  native  wattle-and-daub  in  combination  with  wood,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  Pyramid  Age  the  style  disappears  entirely,  though  the 
memory  of  it  was  preserved  in  the  false-doors  of  the  tombs  and  stelae. 
Brick  buildings  similar  to  those  of  the  ‘  palace  ’  style  of  Egypt  are 
also  known  from  early  Babyloniai,  and  they  were  at  one  timei  regarded  as 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  Sumerian  architecture.  These,  obviously, 
must  have  been  copied,  like  the  Egyptian,  from  earlier  timber  forms. 
In  Babylonia,  as  in  Egypt,  timber  was  scarce,  and  there  are  records 
that  it  was  sometimes  obtained  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  This  was  the 
region  from  which  the  Egyptians  throughout  historic  times  obtained 
their  main  supplies,  of  wood,  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  Sumerians,  derived  this  particular  style  of  architecture  from 
Northern  Syria.  1  may  observe  in  passing  that  lin  this  ‘  palace  ’  style 
we  have  the  transition  form  between  the  nomad’s  tent  and  the  permanent 
building  of  a  settled  people.  The  lack  of  native  timber  in  Egypt  is 
significant  in  another  direction.  Boats  of  considerable  size  are  figured 
on  many  pre-dynastic  monuments.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  in 
the  middle  there  is  usually  figured  a  reed  or  wicker-work  cabin.  In 
my  view  these  boats  were  built,  like  many  of  those  of  later  periods  in 
Egypt,  of  bundles  of  papyrus  reeds  bound  together  with  cord ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  great  canoes,  and,  of  course,  were  only  for  river  traffic.  They 
were  not  sailing  boats,  but  were  propelled  by  means  of  oars.  No  mast 
is  ever  figured  with  them,  but  they  generally  have  a  short  pole  amid¬ 
ships  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cult-object.  On  one  pre-dynastic  vase 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  sailing  ship,  but  this  is  totally  different  in  build 
from  the  canoes,  and  it  has  a  very  high  bow  and  stern  with  its  mast 
set  far  forward  in  the  hull.  Similar  vessels  are  figured  on  the  ivory 
knife-handle  of  pre-dynastic  date  from  Gebel  el  Araq,  but  these  vessels 
appear  to  be  in  port  and  the  sails  are  evidently  lowered.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  Great  Port,  mentioned  on  the  Palette  of  Menes.  A  port 
implies  shipping  and  trade  relations  with  people  dwelling  along  the  coast 
or  across  the  sea.  It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  north-western 
Delta  built  wooden  ships,  but  if  they  did  they  must  have  procured  their 
timber  from  some  foreign  source.  Coniferous  wood  was  already  being 
imported  into  the  Nile  Valley  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Dynasty 
from  the  Lebanon  region,  and  lit  must  be  remembered  that  the  Egyptian 
name  for  a  sea-going  ship  was  khnyt,  from  Keben,  ‘  Byblos,’  the  port 
of  the  Lebanon,  where  these  ships  must  have  been  built  and  from  whence 
they  sailed.  The  sacred  barks  of  the  principal  gods  of  Egypt  in  historic 
times  were  invariably  biiilt  of  coniferous  wood  from  the  Lebanon. 
Transport  ships  on  the  Nile  were  sometimes  built  of  the  native  sunt- 
wood,  and  Herodotus  describes  them  as  made  of  planks  about  two  cubits 
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long  which  were  put  together  ‘  brick-fashion.’  No  masts  or  sail- 
yards,  however,  could  possibly  be  cut  from  any  native  Egyptian  tree. 
In  the  Sudan  at  the  present  day  masts  are  sometimes  made  by  spUcing 
together  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  sunt  and  binding  them  with  ox-hide, 
but  such  masts  are  extremely  liable  to  start  in  any  gale,  and  they  would 
be  useless'  for  sea-going  ships.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  art  of 
building  sea-going  ships  originated  in  Egypt.  It  may  be  doubted  also 
whether  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  wooden  coffins  originated  in 
Egypt.  In  countries  where  a  tree  is  a  rarity  a  plank  for  a  coffin  is 
.generally  unknown.  In  the  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage  written 
some  time  before  2000  b.c.,  at  a  period  when  there  was  internal  strife  in 
Egypt,  the  Sage  laments  that  ‘  Men  do  not  sail  northwards  to 
[Byb] -los*  to-day.  What- shall  we  do  for  coniferous  freest  for  our 
mummies,  with  the  produce  of  which  priests  are  buried,  and  with  the 
oil  of  which  [chiefs]  are  embalmed  as  far  as  Keftiu?  They  come  no 
more.  ’  This  ancient  Sage  raises  another  anthropological  question  when 
he  refers  to  the  oil  used  for  embalming.  The  only  oils  produced  by 
native  trees  or  shrubs  in  Egypt  were  olive  oil,  ben  oil  from  the  moringa, 
and  castor  oil  from  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  resins  and  oils  used  for 
embalming  were  principally  those  derived  from  pines  and  other  coni¬ 
ferous  trees.  Egypt  produced  no  kinds  of  incense  trees  or  shrubs.  The 
oommon  incenses  were  pine  resin,  ladanum,  and  myrrh,  and  all  these 
were  imported.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ceremonial  use  of 
incense  arose  in  Egypt. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  raised  by  a  study  of  the  material 
relating  to  the  origins  of  the  ancient  civiliiation  of  Egypt.  There  are 
numbers  of  others  that  are  waiting  to  be  dealt  with.  Egypt  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rich  in  material  for  the  anthropologist.  It  is  a  storehouse 
full  of  the  remains  of  man’s  industry  from  pre-agricultural  times  right 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  every  foot  of  ground  hides  some 
relic  of  bygone  man.  The  climatic  conditions  prevailing  there  are  excep¬ 
tional,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  that  so  full  a  record 
of  man  and  his  works  has  been  preserved.  For  more  than  a  century 
excavators  have  been  busy  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is 
yet  no  sign  that  the  soil  is  becoming  exhausted ;  it  is,  in  fact,  almost 
daily  yielding  up  its  buried  treasures.  The  past  two  or  three  decades  have 
been  prolific  in  surprises.  Mines  of  hidden  wealth  have  been  unearthed 
where  but  a  few  years  ago  we  only  saw  the  sands  and  rocky  defiles  of  the 
desert.  Since  we  met  at  Hull  last  year,  the  most  sensational  archaeo¬ 
logical  discovery  of  modern  times  has  been  made  in  a  place  that  had 
been  abandoned  by  many  excavators  as  exhausted.  This  discovery,  due 
to  the  untiring  persistence  of  an  Englishman,  promises  to  yield  results 
of  extraordinary  interest,  but  it  will  take  years  before  they  can  be 
adequately  published.  Other  discoveries  have  been  made  in  Egypt 
during  recent  years  which  have  opened  out  a  vista  of  human  history 
that  we  little  dreamt  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Three  decades 

*  This  place-name  ends  -nxj  :  the  restoration  [Ky-^iy  is  due  to  Sethe  and 
‘  suits  the  traces,  the  space  and  context  quite  admirably.’ — A.  H.  Gardiner, 
The  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage,  Leipzig,  1909,  p.  33. 

t  The  word  is  as,  a  generic  one  for  pines,  fir,  &c. 
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ago  not  a  single  monument  was  known  that  could  be  ascribed  with 
certainty  to  the  period  before  the  Third  Egyptian  Dynasty.  To-day 
we  possess  a  continuous  series  of  written  documents  which  carry 
us  back  to  Menes,  the  Founder  of  the  Monarchy,  some  3,400  years 
or  more  before  our  era.  These  written  documents,  moreover,  show 
clearly  that  Menes  himself  must  have  come  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  period  of  development.  Egypt  had  already  had  a  long  history 
when  the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries  were  first  united  under  a  single 
sceptre.  From  Upper  Egypt  we  possess  a  continuous  series  of  un¬ 
inscribed  monuments  which  take  us  back  far  into  prehistoric  times.  An 
immense  vista  has  been  opened  out  before  our  eyes  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  now,  in  Egypt  better  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  we  can  see  man  passing  from  the  primitive  hunter 
to  the  pastoral  nomad,  from  the  pastoral  nomad  to  the  agriculturalist, 
and  then  on  to  the  civilised  life  which  begins  with  the  art  of  writing. 
We  can  see  in  the  Delta  and  in  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  tribes  becoming 
permanently  settled  in  fixed  abodes  around  primitive  cult-centres,  and 
then  uniting  with  others  into  one  community.  We  can  trace  the  fusion 
of  several  communities  into  single  States,  and  then,  later,  the  uniting 
of  States  under  a  supreme  sovereign.  What  other  country  in  the  world 
preserves  such  a  record  of  its  early  history  ? 

I  have  but  little  time  left  to  speak  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  but  to 
the  anthropologist  few  people  are  more  interesting.  In  almost  every 
circumstance  of  daily  life  we  see  the  Old  in  the  New.  Most  of  the 
ceremonies  from  birth  to  burial  are  not  Muslim,  or  Christian,  or  Eoman, 
or  Greek;  they  are  Ancient  Egyptian.  In  the  transition  of  a  people 
from  one  religion  to  another  the  important  institutions  of  the  older  doc¬ 
trine  are  generally  completely  abolished;  many  ceremonies  and  much 
unessential  detail,  however,  survive,  and  in  the  Delta  and  Lower  Nile 
Valley  survivals  are  extraordinarily  numerous.  It  was  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  who  said  that  Egypt  is  a  palimpsest  in  which  the  Bible  is  written 
over  Herodotus,  and  the  Koran  over  that ;  the  ancient  writing  is  still 
legible  through  all.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  which 
describes  her  visit  to  some  Nubian  women.  Their  dress  and  ornaments 
were  the  same  as  those  represented  in  the  ancient  tomb-paintings.  Their 
hair  was  arranged  in  little  plaits,  finished  off  with  lumps  of  yellow  clay 
burnished  like  golden  tags.  In  their  house,  Lady  Duff  Gordon  sat  on 
a  couch  of  ancient  Egyptian  design,  with  a  semicircular  head-rest. 
They  brought  her  dates  in  a  basket  such  as  you  may  see  in  the  British 
Museum.  So  closely  did  they  and  their  surroundings  resemble  the 
scenes  of  the  ancient  tombs  that  she  says  she  felt  inclined  to  ask  them 
how  many  thousand  years  old  they  were !  The  modern  worship  of  the 
people  is  full  of  the  ancient;  many  of  the  sacred  animals  and  trees 
have  taken  service  with  Muslim  Saints.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  cats 
were  still  fed  by  the  ‘  Seiwant  of  Cats  ’  in  the  Kadi’s  court  in  Cairo. 
Cobras  are  still  held  in  great  reverence  in  the  City  of  the  Khalifs.  Some 
time  ago  the  Director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Cairo  told  me  that 
it  was  most  difficult  to  procure  cobras  for  the  Gardens.  It  was  not 
because  they  were  scarce,  but  because  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great 
that  the  price  asked  was  far  more  than  the  Government  would  pay. 
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Many  cobras,  I  was  told,  were  kept  in  the  upper  rooms  of  houses  in  the 
native  quarters  of  the  city.  The  funeral  customs  of  the  people  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  prevailed  in  ancient 
times.  It  is  not  only  among  the  merchant  and  agricultural  classes  that 
we  find  the  Old  in  the  New.  Mrs.  Poole,  the  sister  of  the  Arabic 
scholar  Edward  Lane,  writing  from  Cairo  in  1846,  describes  the  scenes 
in  one  of  Mohammed  Ali’s  palaces  on  the  death  of  a  princess  of  the 
Eoyal  Family.  Immediately  the  royal  lady  breathed  her  last,  her 
relations  and  slaves  broke  up  all  the  beautiful  china  and  glass  which 
had  been  her  property.  ‘  The  destruction  after  a  death,’  Mrs.  Poole 
remarks,  ‘  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  possessions  of  the  deceased ; 
therefore,  in  this  case,  it  was  very  extensive.’  Many,  perhaps  most, 
of  the  festivals  of  the  country  are  of  ancient  origin.  In  the  Delta  towns 
and  villages  there  are  several  which  are  similar  to  those  that  were  held 
there  in  ancient  days.  It  is  the  same  in  Upper  Egypt.  Thebes  still 
possesses  its  sacred  boat,  and  on  the  festival  commemorating  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Luxor’s  patron  saint,  Abu’l  Haggag,  this  lineal  descendant  of  the 
sacred  bark  of  Amon  decorated  with  flags  and  gaily  coloured  bits  of 
cloth,  is  drawn  around  the  town  in  procession,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  Modern  Egypt  has  hardly  been  touched  by  the  anthro- 
polo'gist.  The  Government  official  usually  holds  himself  far  too  aloof  to 
ever  really  get  into  intimate  contact  with  the  native.  Edward  Lane  did 
much  to  record  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Cairene  Egyptian,  but 
he  never  lived  among  the  fellahin,  and  his  book  contains  little  about  the 
modern  dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  outside  Cairo.  A  rich  harvest 
awaits  any  student  who,  knowing  the  language,  will  settle  and  live 
throughout  the  year  among  the  peasants  in  any  village  or  town  in  the 
Lower  Nile  alley  or  Delta.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  people  can  be  obtained.  Far  less  is  known  about  them 
than  about  many  a  tribe  in  Central  Africa. 

Thucydides,  in  the  preface  to  his  ‘  History,’  proposed  toi  record  past 
facts  as  a  basis  of  rational  provision  in  regard  to  the  future,  but  he  was 
not  the  first  to  whom  this  great  thought  had  occurred.  A  thousand 
years  before  the  Greek  historian  was  born  an  old  Vizier  of  Egypt  said 
of  himself  that  he  was  *  skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  Past,  ’  and  that  ‘  the 
things  of  Yesterday  ’  caused  him  ‘  to  know  To-morrow.’  Anthropology, 
the  Science  of  Man  and  Civilisation,  aims  at  discovering  the  general  laws 
which  have  governed  human  history  in  the  past  and  may  be  expected 
to  regulate  it  in  the  future.  The  Egyptian  Vizier  had,  at  most,  a  couple 
of  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  before  him.  Since  his  time  the 
area  of  history  has  been  ever  widening,  and  we  ourselves  can  look  back 
over  nearly  six  thousand  years  of  human  endeavour.  We  know  con¬ 
siderably  more  of  the  past  than  did  our  forefathers,  and  though  those 
who  hold  the  reins  of  government  do  not  usually  learn  by  experience, 
the  anthropologist  ought  to  be  able  to  predict  a  little  better  than  the 
politician  about  the  future.  For  thousands  of  years  Egypt  has  been 
under  foreign  rule.  It  has  been  under  the  yoke  of  Ethiopian  and 
Persian  kings,  under  the  Greek  and  Roman,  Arab  and  Ottoman  con¬ 
querors.  Its  people  suffered  three  thousand  years  of  oppression.  For 
the  last  forty  years  it  has  had  English  justice.  Egypt  has  this  year 
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been  handed  back  to  the  Egyptians.  It  is  an  Oriental  country.  What 
will  be  the  immediate  future  of  its  people?  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict. 
Seventy  years  ago,  when  Egypt  was  under  the  sway  of  Said  Pasha, 
there  was  current  among  the  fellahin  of  Thebes  a  little  parable,  and 
with  this  I  will  conclude.  I  quote  it  as  it  was  taken  down  by  Ehind 
in  the  fifties  of  last  century,  but  the  story  was  still  remembered  when 
I  lived  among  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  twenty-eight  years  ago.  It 
runs  thus:  — 

‘  It  happened  once  that  a  Sultan  captured  a  lion,  which  it  pleased 
him  to  keep  for  his  royal  pleasure.  An  officer  was  appointed  especially 
to  have  in  charge  the  well-being  of  the  beast,  for  whose  sustenance  the 
command  of  His  Highness  allotted  the  daily  allowance  of  six  pounds 
of  meat.  It  instantly  occurred  to  the  keeper  that  no  one  would  be  a 
bit  the  wiser  were  he  to  feed  his  dumb  ward  with  four  pounds,  and 
dispose  of  the  remaining  two  for  his  own  benefit.  This  he  did,  until 
the  lion  gradually  lost  his  sleekness  and  vigour,  so  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  Eoyal  Master.  “  There  must  be  something  wrong,” 
said  he ;  “I  shall  appoint  a  superior  officer  to  make  sure  that  the  former 
faithfully  does  his  duty.”  No  sooner  was  the  plan  adopted  than  the 
first  goes  to  his  new  overseer,  and  convincing  him  very  readily,  that  if 
the  proceeds  of  two  pounds  be  conveyed  to  their  pockets,  the  meat 
would  be  far  better  employed  than  in  feeding  the  lion,  they  agreed  to 
keep  their  own  counsel  and  share  the  profit  between  them.  But  the 
thirst  of  the  newcomer  soon  becomes  pleasantly  excited  by  the  sweets 
of  peculation.  He  talks  the  matter  over  with  his  subordinate,  and  they 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  the  lion  might  very  well  be  reduced 
to  three  pounds  a  day.  Drooping  and  emaciated,  the  poor  beast  pines 
in  his  cage,  and  the  Sultan  is  more  perplexed  than  before.  “  A  third 
official  shall  be  ordered,  ”  he  declares,  “  to  inspect  the  other  two  ”  ;  and  so 
it  was.  But  they  only  wait  for  his  first  visit  to  demonstrate  to  him  the 
folly  of  throwing  away  the  whole  six  pounds  of  meat  upon  the  lion, 
when  with  so  little  trouble  they  could  retain  three,  one  apiece,  for 
themselves.  In  turn  his  appetite  is  quickened  and  he  sees  no  reason 
why  four  pounds  should  not  be  abstracted  from  his  ward’s  allowance. 
The  brute,  he  states  to  his  colleagues,  can  do  very  well  on  two,  and  if 
not,  he  can  speak  to  nobody  in  complaint,  so  why  need  they  lose  the 
gain?  And  thus  the  lion,  reduced  to  starvation-point,  languishes  on, 
robbed  and  preyed  upon  by  the  overseers  set  to  care  for  him,  whose 
multiplication  has  but  added  to  his  miseries.  ’ 
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